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An impartial Character of the Great Kinc, and 
two of bis principal Minifters. 


Exafily tranflated from the High-Dutch Original. 


Privately handed about amongft the Minifters at the Diet of 
Ratifbon. 


%ai HERE isa natural Defire in Mankind in- 
@4 all Nations to fee the Perfons moft remark- 
able for Endowments cither of Mind or 

9 Body, or who are otherwife diftinguifhed 

{® by Rank or Title ; in fhort, there isa Cu- 
A riofity of feeing the Herces of Nature or of 
S@¥ Art, and this Curiofity is in a mixed Propor+ 
tion of the Temper of the Perfons whom it 
affe&ts, and the Rank of the Objeét by which it is excitec. Hence 
the Crowds which we fee attending upon Men eminent in 
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any Facultys and the much greater Crowds that continual- 
ly wait upon Prelates, Generals and Princes, wherfever they 
appear in Publick. ‘This Paffion for being acquainted: with 
Perfons in exalted Stations, and that live in our own Times, 
is fo {trong, that I have obferved there is nothing gives more 
gencral Satisfaction, than Charaéiers tolerably drawn of fuch 
diftinguifhed Perfons; inafmuch as they refemble the No- 
tions which Men themfclves conceive after gratifying this 
Sort of Curiofity, and reflecting upon that Gratification. 
Thefe were my Motives in drawing up the following moral 
Pourtraits, which, however deficient they may be in Wit, 
or Profundity of “‘Chought, will be found no Way inconii- 
ftent with Truth. 

The great King derives that Elevation of Charaéter from 
the Power of his Predecefflors, rather than from any Per- 
fonal Endowments beftowed on him by Nature, or acquir’d 
by Education. He was feated on the Throne while a Child, 
and fo much Care was had of the Health of his Body, that 
the fame Care could not be taken to enlarge nor improve 
the Faculties of his Mind. ‘There was a Neceffity that he 
fhould be govern’d in his Infancy, as well as that his Sub- 
jects ihould be govern’d in his Name, by thofe that had the 
Government of him; and it has fo fallen out, that thofe 
that were entruftcd with this neceflary Direction of him and 
his Affairs, from a Defire very incident to human Nature, 
fo moulded his tender and growing Faculties, as that their 
Care might be always neceflary; and inftead of labouring to 
make him what he ought co be, employed all their ‘Thoughts 
in keeping him {till an Infant, that they might keep their 
own Authority. By this means he has a Habit of being go- 
verned; and notwxhftanding the Rank he holds, gives him 
an abfolute Power over others, yet by thefe Arts he has been 
hiader’d from acquiring any Independency himfelf; fo that in 
the prime of his Years, and when according to the Order of 
Nature, he ought to make the greateft Figure, he is itill but 
the Jn/trument of otters, and may be truly faid to make no 
Figure at ail. 

tn his Reign there have been many deep Negotiations carried 
on, feveral great Defigns laid, and fome of thefe carried in- 
to Execution. He has been engaged in more Wags than 
one; and yet amongft the Flatterers that fill his Court, there 
has not been found one to celebrate the Extent of his Ge- 
nius, his Labours in the Cabinet,.or his Atchievements in 
the Fickl; which is a plain Proof of the ‘Truth of what I 
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have adyanc’d, that he is the Inftruinent of others, and can- 
not be fo properly faid to aéf, as to be aéted upon. This is 
farther difcernable from the different Charaéters, which at 
different Periods his Adminiffration has born. At one Time 
the principal View feem’d to be the recovering the Strength 
of his Subjects, which had been much weaken’d by the am- 
bitious Projects of his Anceftors. At another, the fame Am- 
bition feem’d to be the ruling Motive in all his Meafures; 
but in the Way of pacific Negotiations, as if he meant to 
owe his Greatnefs rather to the Arts of Government, than 
the Force of his Arms. Ina fucceeding Seafon he has ap- 
pear’'d to act with Views very different to cither of thee. 
He has launched into vaft Expences that have exhaufted his 
Subjects, in order to maintain Wars necdlefs in themfelves, 
and even inconfiftent with his Glory. Thefe Events plainly 
fpeak their true Caufes, which are the Changes made by 
‘Time and Chance, rather than his Choice of the Direétars 
of his perpetual Infancy. A Prince of a pacific Difpofition 
may be forced into Wars, but will never enter into them 
‘wantonly. A Prince of a martial Temper, may allow fome 
Intervals of Peace, but will never enter into the Labyrinth of 
Negotiations. A great Genius, equally capable of fhining in 
the Cabinet and in the Field, will thine alternately in both; 
but not ftart precipitately from the one to the other. Hence 
it follows, that to learn the Spirit of his Government, we 
are not to ftudy the Prince, but thofe to whom he delegates 
his Power; from the Charaéer ot his Mini/ters, arites the 
Charaéter of his Admini/tration. 

We generally learn the true Characters of great Monarchs 
from fuch of their remarkable Expreffions, as the Attention 
always paid te what they fay, tranfmits from private Obferva- 
tion to publick Fame ; from their perfonal Actions in Coun- 
cil, in the Field, and in private Life; and more efpecially, 
from the Bent of their Pleafures. But it is very difficult to 
make any Difcoveries relating to the great King, by any of 
thefe Methods. His fet Speeches are afcribed to his Mini- 
fters; and as for any fhrewd Sayings, or deep Obfervations 
that have efcaped him, ne body knows where to find them ; 
his private Favourites have iin this refpect been fo negligent, 
or fo filent, that Fame has pick’d up very little Intelligence. 
As to his perfonal Condu@, it is as little {poke of ; he affifts 
4t without affifting ix Council; he follows the Advices that 
are given him there, as if they were receiv’d from Oracles; 
and in the Field he obeys the Orders of his General, and 
gots ¢o or rather near Danger when he is called, but quits it 
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as _foon as he can, His Pleafures, like thofe of Tiberius in the 
Ifland of Caprea, are fuch Myfteries that vulgar Eyes can 
mever penctrate them. All we know of them is, that they 
are fuch as fpeak him mortal, and that Wine and Women 
are not excluded, Upon the whole therefore we may juftly 
fay, that as in fome Plays where Kings are introduced, they 
do not make the greateft Figure in the Eyes of the Audience; 
fo the Suljeéts of the great King may be faid to have a 
priffant Monarch, who, like the Emperors of the Eaft, di- 
recis all things by thofe who have the Honour of his Conf- 
dence, and appears /itt/e himfelf even in his greate/? Affairs. 

In the Afatic Empires, which certainly bear a near Re- 
f{:mblince to his, the Prince has generally one great Officer, 
ftiled at the Port the Vizir-Azem, who prefides in Council, 
and commands in the Field; but this does not hinder there 
being particular Favourites, who have perhaps more Credit 
with, and more Power over their Maiters than the Vizirs 
themfelves. Something of this Kind has been obferved in 
the Reign of the great King. One of the imperial Blood 
governed in his Nonage, and another of the fame Race fuc- 
ceeded on his Death; but he was fupplanted by the Mufti, 
who had been his Mafter’s Preceptor, and who held his 
Power almoft to the laft Gafp. At prefent there are many 
Vizirs of the Bench, and the Mufti has great Power, tho’ 
not fo great as he defires. The Pott of Vizir-Azem is fplit 
into two; both are military Men, but one only is a Soldier, 
The other attends his Matter to the Camp, but in Quality 
only of a Privy-Counfcllor; not that he wants the Ambition of 
commanding Armies, but that having commanded them 
“without Succefs, he is afraid of hazarding the Power that 
he poffeffes, by commanding again. Upon thefe two Mini 
fters the great King repofes himfelf; to them he commits the 
Cares of Empire, and the Cares of War: we will examine 
the Characters of both. 

The State/man has many Virtues, fome Failings, and few 
Faults. He wifhes well to his Mafter, and equally well to 
his Subjects. He was never fond of War, tho’ his Profe+ 
fion; he has always exprefied a Love for Peace, and his Ex- 
prefiions have been thought fincere, His Credit with the 
King is not greater than his Credit with the People, and 
while they dread the Increafe of the Mufti’s Favour, they 
rejoice at any Augmentation of this State/man’s Power. He 
is known to give his Mafter wholfome and moderate Coun- 
fels, at leaft when thefe prevail they are generally attributed 
to him. LEut the Glory of the great King is a Point fo much 
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sefpected, that it is impoffible for the State/man to carry all his 
Meafures into Execution; becaufe all his Meafures are not 

fufficiently calculated to promote this View. It is this fingle 

Deficiency that has given his Rival both Credit and Power ;° 
and therefore it is more than fufpected that the Statefman 

would fee without a very fenfible Mortification, any Check that 

might happen to that Flow of Succefs with which his Com- 

petitor has been hitherto attended. This, it is believed, would 

give him fuch an Afcendancy as he would not foon lofe; 
and might perhaps contribute more to the Quiet of the great 

King, and the Happinefs of his People, than all the Viéories 

his Rival will ever gain. In the mean time the Modefty, 

the Maderation, and the great [nfluence of the State/man, 

preferves hig a great Share of Credit and Power, which he 

has many Chances for enlarging, and which fcarce any Ac- 

tion can diminith. 

The great Captain who is at the Head of the Armies of 
the great King, is of pore Blood ; but owes the Figure he 
makes at prefent to his high Accomplifhments and perfonal 
Merit. He forced his Paflage to the Poft he holds, through 
all the Obftru€tions that envious Politicians could throw in 
his Way; but as he acguired, fo he holds them folely by his 
Succefs. It is this that procured him the Favour of his Ma- 
fter, it is this that fecures him Obedience from his Subjeéts. 
The Glory of the great King is the Idol of his People ; this 
the great Captain has chiefly, indeed almoft alone, promoted ; 
and therefore the great King confides in him, and the People 
admire him. But there is much of Reluctancy mingled 
with this Admiration ; his Birth and his Religion render him 
obnoxious to the Vulgar; his Politicks have taught him to 
reconcjJe them in fome Meafure to the former; but he will 
never be able to leffen the Diflike created by the latter. He 
ftands on the Pinacle of Power, and therefore ftands very ine 
fecure; the flighteft Accident, the fmalleft Motion, the firft 
falfe Step not only moves him from this Height, but preci- 
pitates him into certain Deftru‘iion. He knows and perhaps 
expects this, but as he is truly a GENius, he feems perfect- 
ly calm and ferene. He trufts a few principal Officers with 
the Execution of his Orders, but he trufts none with his 
Secrets. He is Mafter of the Art of War in all its Branches, 
and he attends to them all. His Knowledge is very exten- 
live, and yet he is continually improving it. He is juft to 
his Enemies, and they cannot help owning it; he is kind 
to his Friends, and they are devoted to his Service; extream- 
ly careful of the ‘Troops, by which he has gain’d their Con- 
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fuience in the higheft Degree. His Power, his Reputation, 
his very Being is not only ftaked on every Campaign, but on 
every Battle, every Siege; his firft Difappointment would be 
fatal to him, and therefore the Attention of the World js 
bent upon every Step he takes. In a Word, Friends ang 
Fees look almoft with the fame Concern on the Adcafures he 
puriues, and expect every Moment to fee this Favourite of 
Fortune deferted by his Ad:/re/s, and abandoned by his 
.Majter of Courfe. Such is the great King, and fuch the tws 
great Men upon whom he depends. 


On the modern Diverfions in the Hay-Market, 
ADIALOGUE | 


Beteocen Sir Charles Modifh and Mr. Attick. 


Sir C. M. ELL! you are by this Time convin- 
ced that modern Invention can do 
fomewhat, and that we need not always imitate—For my 
own Part, I hate all /mitators and Tranjcribers; I rejoice to 
fee fomething new and fprightly, tho’ there may be in ita 
Dath of the Ridiculous—Ina this Light 1 applaud the Hay- 
market Squire, asa Man of Life and Spirit, and relifh his 
Execution extreamly ; tho’ I muft own, there are fome Parts 
of his Plan that I can never be brought to approve. 

Mr. A. Indeed, Sir Charles, if Novelty be the Queftion, 
You had as good declare againft the whole ; for this that you 
call new, and an. Improvement, is a dire Proof that Co- 
MEDY is again in her Dotage, and the Hay-market Squire 
rocks her in that very Cradle that was the Delight of her In- 
fancy.—Thefe new Scezxes of the Hay-market, Sir, are no 
more than the Revival of the ald Comedy at Athens.—Yout 
Squire turns particular Perfons into Ridicule, and fo did their 
Ariftophanes; but I mutt confefs, the Englifo AGor has the 
better of the Greet Poet; for whereas he takes off only low 
and inconfiderable People, the other took off the wife/t and 
bef? Man in Athens.—Yet I cannot think the Squire’s Man- 
ner is better ; for Ariffophanes is faid to have made the mof 
polite Audience Jaugh, at the Expence of Socrates him- 
telf. 
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Sir C. M4. Now the Devil take your Reading. I thoughe 
this had been fpick and fpan new, and here | find that the 
Squire only imitates Ariffophanes, and that Socrates was as il 
ufed as the Doé?or.—But with all your Learning I have 
caught you ! for if the learned and ingenious Gentleman at 
the Hay-market is not the Inventor, but the Reviver only of 
the noble Art of taking off, then give me Leave to fay, your 
ancient Athenians were a Pack of very impudent Fellows— 
Sir, you may talk of their /Vi# and Learning as much as you 
pleafe, but have a Care of topping them upon me for a po- 
lite People again. Barbarians, downright Barbarians they 
muft have been to dear it. 

Mr. 4. Why really, Sir, there you are pretty right ; the 7- 
thenians became very foon too polite to bear it, but this did them 
no Good.—-;When it was no longer lawful to expofe Men in 
publick, great Men began to grow carele/s of the Publick.— 
They had indeed Fn Tafte in Building, Painting, Wri- 
ting, and in every Thing; in fhort, they were the polite/ 
People in the World.—But then, do you tee, when they once 
grew too polite to bear Reproach, they came to bear Slavery, 
which their Anceftors would ne’er have born the Thoughts 
of; they bore it, I fay, and bore it without /brinking. 

Sir'C. M. Well, you are a ftrange Mortal. ‘There is the 
Parfon of our Parifh in the Country, will always couple Go- 
wrnment and Religion together, and 1 vow, I think him a 
little Med; but you are ten times worfe.—Do you politively 
think, Sir, that unlefs there be Licentioufne/s on the Stage, 
there can be no fuch Thing as Liberty in the Nation ?—1 
heard a noble Lord afk that Quettion when the Play-hoxfe 
Bill was under Debate, and 1 don’t remember that there 
was any Anfwer given him. 

Mr. 4, That, Sir, might eafily have been. The Queftion 
is very far from being difhcult. Liberty and Lisention/ne/s are 
very different Things, and very dangerous Miftakes may be 
made about them. It is on the one hand very hard to pre- 
ferve Liberty, and prevent its running into Licentioufnefs. 
On the other hand, it is no lefs hard to extirpate Licenti- 
oufnefs, without ftriking at the Root of Liberty.—But to 
come te the Point, you fee the Sguire was permitted to take 
of low People at the Hay-market, notwithftanding the Plays 
buje A&. Had he gone higher, he might have felt the 
Hand of Power, which fome perhaps wouid have miftaken 
for the Hand of Fuftice —Don’t itare, Sir, for to be fure, in 
the Reafon of Things, hurting a Phy/ician in his Profeffion, 
as much, if not as great a Crime as hurting a Munifter, 
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and the Reafons that induce you not to punifh one, ought ts 


reftrain your Vengeance in the Cafe of the other.—I fee you 


are impatient, pray {peak. 

Sir C. 44. Impatient! I proteft nothing like it, you fpeak 
my very Sentiments, upon my Word, 1 am for puni/hing 
both.—1 only mentioned the Thing as odd, and new, and 
whimfical, and all that ; but as fhort-fighted a Politician as 
you think me, J very foon faw where it would end.—Why, 
if the Sguire had gone on three Weeks longer, I don’t know 
but he might have taken off me—JI proteft, in pure 
Precaution, I have worn plain Cloaths, and a tyed Perriwig 
for this Fortnight paft.—Nay, Sir, I can tell you more, if 
the Fellow himfelf had either Grace or Modefty, which | 
very much doubt, his very Audience, Sir, would have con- 
verted his Performance into a Libel ; they faid, Sir, that the 
Doétor— 1 mean— the Doétor— that he took off — was 
not the Doétor—that is to fay, was not Doéfor—no nor 
any other Do&tor—but Duce take me, if I can tell you wh 
they faid he was; but I am very glad the Sguire and his 
Companions are gone into the Country, and I hope Ways 
and Means will be found to keep him out of the Hay-marit 
for the future. 

Mr. 4. That in Drefs, in Difcourfe, and in every thing 
elfe, you polite People may be as great Fools as you pleafe— 
I beg your Pardon, Sir Charles, but that is the plain Englip 
of what you were going to fay; tho’ I proteft | don’t won- 
der that the Sguire alarmed your whole Fraternity ;—and yet, 
let me tell you, he is one of you; and I believe the archet 
Mimick would find it harder to take Jim off, than he did all 
the Charatters he play’d.—After all, it is difficult to fix this 
Point ; but hitherto, furely, the Squire has done no great 
Hurt; and if he has fucceeded in making People laugh, 
mutt be owned he made them laugh in the right Place— 
What he might do dy Law, or how far he might have gone, 
is what I won’t determine ; but furely the expofing Folly can 
be no very dreadful Crime, efpecially when the Perfons ex 
pofed muft from thence be convinced, their Condué? is wrong. 
—Abundance of young People will avoid thofe Faults that 
the Sguire made moft ridiculous. —AffeCtation, hard Words, 
aad Pedantry will fare the worfe for him. 

Sir C. M. Yes, Sir, and as a certain Perfon faid whom he 
ufed, ill, the Chefter Mail would fare the better for it.—Do 
you think, Sir, that it is right to bring private Charaétess 
upon the Stage?—You are pecvifh. folemn, and fingulat 
yourfelf, but with all shat you are a very honeft, good — 
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red Man—yet with all your good Nature I am fully perfuad- 
ed, that if the Squire had taken you off at the Hay-market, 
yoa would have been forely provoked to have broken his 
Bones. 

Mr. A. It may be fo, but fhould I have been lefs peevi/h, 
fingular; or folemn for that? or would my Hone/fy or good Na- 
ture fuffer at all by the weeding out of thofe other Qualities 
that you have affign’d me ? You are yourfelf, Sir Charles, a 
very well-bred, and a very well-meaning Man ; but I don’t 
think you look at all the worfe for your plain Cloaths and 
Tye-Wig.—A Brocade Waiftcoat and a Bag, at Forty-eight, 
upon a fat Man with a rough Face, do not contribute to fet 
him off, tho’ they may to deep himin the Jafion. The 
Squire might have done Good, they fay, originally; but, as you 
fay, how far he would have gone, how far his Audience 
would have gone, or how far his Superiors and others would 
have fuffer’d either or both to have gone, is incertain.— 
This is not fo—** That while an Age abounds with Vices 
* and Follies, fome more than ordinary Means of Reforma- 
“ tim fhould be tolerated; for whatever Politicians may 
“ think, a@// States have fuffer’d moit by the Prevalence of 
 thofe Habits that the Laws do not confider as Crimes.’’ 


To the Keeper of thh MUSEUM. 


Of the Effential Excellencies in Portry. 


1} has been the general Opinion of learned Men, as well 
thofe who have rofeffed other Sciences, as Poets, that 
there is fomething in Poetry fupgrnatural or divine. Ifa Man 
was difpofed to fhew his Learning upon this Occafion, 
there would be nothing. eafier than to multiply Quotations 
in fupport of this Opinion from the greateft Authors of An- 
tiquity ; but as this would only prove what we laid down at 
firft, that fenfible and rational-Perfons have been perfuaded 
ofthe Truth of this, we will endeavour rather, to fee whether it 
may not be poffible to difcover the Grounds of this Truth, 
by looking clofely into the Thing itfelf. For this is an ef- 
fential Quality of Truth, that the more nicely it is exami- 
ned, the more curioufly it is furveyed, the better it is un 
terftood, the plainer it appears, and the Conviction upon 
Which it is built finks into the Mind fo much the deeper. 
Vou. II, Oo In 
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In all other Branches of Literature, Inftruétion does much, 
and Experience more; fo that as the firft Rudiments are 
weak and flight, Alterations and Improvements are made b 
flow Degrees; but in Poetry it is quite otherwife ; for tho’ the 
latent Genius may be awaked, and called out to Aion, by 
the hearing or reading the Works of other Men, yet it can- 
not be kindled, nor was it ever found praéticable to make a 
‘Man a Poet that was not born fo. The Perfeétion of this 
Art feems to be as much a Gift as the Art itfelf ; for at a 
Time when other Learning made no Figure in Greece, Ho- 
mer produced two Poems highly perfect in their Kind, that 
have been admir’d and applauded in all Ages, and are’ like to 
remain fo, as longas Learning flourifhes. _We may fay the 
fame of our own Poets, Spenfer, Shakefpear, and. Milton; 
for there is a Perfection in their Writings much fuperior to 
the Times in which they lived; and this appears as plain from 
the Works of Chaucer, for which it is very hard to a¢count, with- 
out 2dmitting, fomething fupernatural in Poetry. 

There are many other Arguments might be deduced from 
the Subject itfelf in Support of this Doétrine ; but as I de- 
fign not a long and regular Treatife upon this Subject, for 
which perhaps you would fearce find Reom in the Adu/eun, 
but an Effay only, that may engage Men of Senfe and Learn- 
ing to contider this Point with Attention, I fhall at pre- 
fent infxft on one Argument only, as that which. has had 
moft Weight with me, and has wrought in me a firm Be- 
lief that there is fomething peculiarly luminous in the poetic 
Genius, and it is this. “There is nothing that gives us fo 
clear a Notion of the Divinity, as his Power of Creating. 
Fhe calling all Things out of nothing, isin itfelffuch a ftu- 
pendous Proof of Omnipotence and Omnifcience, that it 
impoffible to confider it with any Degree of Attention, 
without feeling a Reverence for the fupreme Being, which is 
the nobleft Act of Worfhip that the human Mind can 
form. Yet this very Power of Creating, tho’ “in a very 
weak and remote Degree, feems to be communicated to the 
Poet, and we cannot without Amazement behold the Effetts 
of it in fome of the beft Performances both of the Antients 
and the Moderns. 

’ As to the former, I mean the Ancients, I fhall wave giv- 
ing you any Examples; becaufe they would not prove con- 
vincing to a Part of your Readers, and indeed that Part of 
them which in refpeét to an Argument of this kind, it is 
moft difficult to convince. In refpeét to the Poets of our 


own Country, it muft be allow’d that Spen/er has given 
very 
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very ftrong Inftances of this Prerogative in Poets; the beft 
Part of his noble Work direétly proves what I maintain, and 
demonftrates, that the poetic Genius has a Power of crea- 
ting. It is indeed true, that this Power does not quite reach 
the common Idea of creating, becaufe the Poet cannot call 
his Image into Being; but when the the Reader is pleafed to 
diftinguifh between the two Acts of Creation, viz. that E- 
motion of the Mind by which the Thought or Character of 
what is to be created is excited, and that Motion of the 
Will by which it is called into Exiftence, he will obferve 
that the former, which is indeed the fuperior Part of the 
creating Power, is what we difcern in the Poet. All the 
Fairy World of Spenfer may be ftiled imaginary, but {fiill 
there is a kind of Keality in it; becaufe we conceive and 
apprehend what he celebrates and defcribes, and from thence 
we feel a Pleafure from the Contemplation of his Ideas. We 
may fay the fame thing of the Magic of Shake/pear, it is en- 
tirely his own, but it is neverthelefs ours when we have 
feen, heard, or read his Performances; and the Impreffion is 
fo much the ftronger, becaufe as he was a Dramatic Wri- 
ter, the Stage in fome Meafure adds the latter and lower Part 
of the creating Power ; fo that we not only conceive in our 
Minds the Ideas the Poet meant to raife there, but we like- 
wife fee them in the Scene, and from thence, as I faid before,re- 
ceive a ftronger and clearer Impreffion. It is a very difficult 
Subject that I have undertaken to treat, and this may create 
fome Obfcurity in my Expreffion; but even that, I think, will 
be fo far from hurting my Argument, that to candid and 
impartial Criticks it will appear a kind of new Proof; be- 
caufe the fame Darknefs and Difficulty will be found to at- 
tend all other Attempts to elucidate or explain this Power of 
Creation, from the Weaknefs of human Abilities in the En- 
deavour te fet forth that fupernatural Power which is con- 
fefledly fo much out of their Reach,“and for which they muf 
be at a Lofs for Words ; becaufe Words are human Invene 
tions, drawn from the Performances of Men, and will al- 
ways appear inadequate, when applied as in the prefent Cafe 
to Acts of the Divinity. 

Let us now confider, that the Pleafure we feel in the Con- 
templation of this Power in Poets, does not always arife from 
beautiful or pleafing Ideas, but alfo from the moft terrible 
and hideous. We are charmed with a View of the E/y/an 
Fields ; but we are as much ftruck, or perhaps more, witi 
the Defcription of Tartarus; yet thefe Defcriptions might 
perhaps be borrowed, or at leaft in a great Meafure taken from 
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religious and fuperftitious Fables ; and therefore are not fuch 
direét Inftances of the Power of Creation ; but the Pande- 
monium of Milton jg entirely his own. He had fomething 
to copy in the ViewSParadi/e,but this rofe from that Enthufiafm 
which the Ancicnts efteem’d, and | think Divine. He called 
it by the Power of his Genius, if net into Being, at leat in- 
to Conception; and the Picture he has given of that Train 
of Ideas which his Genius furnith’d to the Contemplation of 
his own Mind, are fo clearly, fo admirably exprefied, that 
even the dulleft Reader cannot help difcerning that Palace he 
defcribes, or avoid feeling that Impreffion which the Poet 
meant to raife. It is this great, this divine Power that di- 
ftinguiflies true Poets from mere Verfifiers; the latter only 
copy Nature, and that but faintly; the former furpafs Nature, 
and tranfcend her. Therefore it is no Compliment, but 
a bare Piece of Juftice done to Milton, when we not only 
compare him to Homer and Jirgil, but even prefer him to 
both thofe great Poets ; becaufe his Genius evidently appears 
to have been fuperior to theirs, by the frequent Proofs he 
gives us of that Power which conttitutes a fublime Genius, 
and which as it is more confpicuous in him than in any other 
Poet, obliges us to own him the greateft of Poets, for the 
f.mec Reafon that we own thofe to be Poets that he has excelled. 
Upon thefe Principles we may fafely maintain, that how 
deficient foever Cow/ey might be in Diction and Numbers, 
yet he was truly a Poet; and how excellent foever fome Mo- 
derns may be in the Art of cloathing their Thoughts in 
Verfe, which is what modern Criticks call Correétnefs in 
Verfification, yet this alone cannot entitie them, or at leaf 
not juftly, to the Appellation of Poets. Accuracy and Cor- 
re€tnefs are without doubt Advantages which add to the 
Beauty of Performances in which they are found; and it 
muft be allowed, that all Performances in which they are 
wanting, are from thence very deficient; but ftill they are 
not Efientials. A Palace may be nobly defign’d, tho’ in- 
differently executed, and the Out-lines of a Figure may be 
admirable where the Colouring is indifferent; but in both 
Cafes, the Reputation of the Architect and the Painter de- 
pends on the Effentials of his Art, and not on the Elegancy 
and Ornaments. It is in this refpeét that, except a very few, 
the Moderns are heid to fall fhort of the Ancients, even by 
thofe who are moft willing to cry up the former at the Ex- 
pence of the latter. Yet it muft be allow’d, that in re- 
fpect to the Advantages that Poetry may derive from Learn- 
ing, the Moderns have, or at leaft might have, great Advan- 
tages 
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tages over the Ancients; for it is a Point out of Difpute, that 
in moft of the Sciences we excel them. And as, in my Con- 
ception, a great Poet ought to be well verfed in all Sciences, 
the Proofs of which muft appear in his Writings, though na- 
turally, and without Pedantry; fo it follows from thence, 
that a modern Poet thus accomplifhed muft, in this refpeét, be 
fuperior to any Poct of Antiquity. But as to Genius, which 
is the Effence of Poetry, it muft be born, and never can be 
taught ; and as it is this that conduéts all the reft, fo it follows 
from thence, that without a Genius equal to that of an an- 
cient Poet, it is impoffible that Learning and Criticifm fhould 
enable any Modern to rival them. ‘There may indeed be 
more Exactnefs, Elegance, and Correétnefs in what is per- 
formed ; but the Performance will not be fo noble, fo ele- 
vated, or fo apparently fuperior to the ordinary Efforts of the 
human Underitanding ; of which it would not be difficult to 
give fome Inftances, if I was not defirous of keeping within 
Bounds, which, in Difcourfes of this Nature, is a very dif- 
ficult Thing. 

It is from thefe Confiderations, that whenever I read new 
Poetry, I am infinitely delighted when I fee Genius appear, 
and thofe noble Powers exerted which I have, or at leaft have 
laboured to defcribe: But I muft confefs it is not often that I 
receive this Satisfaction; and this very Circu:nftance ferves 
very much to heighten and exalt the Pleafure, whenever I do 
receive it. The laft new Poem that has made fuch an Im- 
preflion on me, is the HERMIT, wiich, I have heard, is 
the Work of the ingenious Mr. Mallet. In this Poem, there 
isnot only Elegance and Variety, fine Sentiments and lofty 
Expreffion, but the efiential Qualities of a Poet indifputably 
appear, His Imagination is not only warm and fprightly, but 
pregnant and fublime; his Pictures are equally majeftic and 
ftriking ; they are, in themfelves, great and noble, and they 
are executed with a Force equal to the Height and Dignity of 
the Defign. Hence it is that we fee, in his Performance, that 
great Poetic Perfe€tion which is at once fo excellent and fo 
rare; I mean, the rendering fatisfactory and pleafing thofe 
Images which, in their own Nature, are apt to affect the 
Mind in a very different manner. ‘The little barren Mand of 
St. KILDA, which, in the Profe Defcription of a very ac- 
curate and fenfible Author, makes but a very indifferent, 
though at the fame time a new and ftrange Figure, as it is 
defcribed by him, appears not only furprizing, but that Sur- 
prize is alfo accompanied with Pleafure. It appears the na- 
tural Scene of that affecting Story, which is the an his 
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Poem, and is fo united therewith, that we cannot help feeing 
the whole at one View, and retaining, after one has read the 
Piece, a clear and diftinét Notion, and, which is more, a 
pleafant and fatisfactory Remembrance of a Place that, other. 
wife, would be thought fcarce worthy of finding Room in ou 
Memory, or if retained there, muft owe its Station to its Sin- 
gularity. But fuch is the Force of Poefy, fuch the Power of 
a great Genius, that even Nature is changed and heightened 
in his Hands, and the fmalleft Things become confiderable, if 
he thinks fit to celebrate or defcribe them; JTHACA, in that 
cafe, becomes.as well known as the fineft Ifland of Greece, 
and KILDA, the f{malleft of the Britzh Ifles, is confecrated, 
by a like Genius, to Immortality. 





Verses written by MADAME DE LA VALIERE, 
Louis IV. imitated. 


HE Pow’r of Time we all obey, 


All Things pafs, and all decay ; 
Youth, a tranfient Bleffing, flies, 
Paffion cools, and Beauty dies ; 

And Love, alas! too like the reft, 
Only vifits ev’ry Breaft. 

Search Ages paft, and ftill you find 
Falfhood’s the Vice of ev’ry Mind: 
Truth amongft us is but a Name, 

And all our Sons fhall be the fame. 
This Weaknefs ev’n in thee I find, 
Tho’ with a thoufand Virtues join’d ; 
For once thy Heart confefs’d my Pow’r, 
That Heart whofe Lofs I now deplore; 
But how unlike, alas! my Flame, 
That, unrequited, burns the fame! 
And how unjuft the Laws of Fate, 
Our Hearts io diff’rent to create ! 
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Why was thine form’d fo prone to range? 
And mine incapable of Change? 
Did Fate our Happinefs defign, 
More like my Heart fhe’d fafhion’d thine, 
Or more like ev’ry other, mine. | 


Tranflation of AMARYLLI38"S Speech in the third AF 
of the Pastor 'Fivo of GUARINI, ‘beginning 
O! Mirtillo,-Mirtillo, anima mea, ‘&c. 


H! dear-Mirtilloy dearer than my Life, 
Couldft thou behold the tender painful Strife. - 
Thy Tears and:Duty kindle’in this Breaft, 
By Love and Feas:.alternately ‘opprett ; 
No more wouldé thou reproach me. as thy Foe, 
But that Gompaffion’ which you afk, beftow. 
Full of your own, to my Misfottunes:blind, 
You think her cruel, whom I:féel too kind. 
For what avails it thy poor fuff’ring. Heart, 
That equal Warmth to mine its Sighs impart, 
Since neither can the fweet Reward receive, 
And Honour intercepts what Love would give ? 
Ah! why fhould Honour Love’s foft Knots divide ? 
Or why againft her Orders were they ty’d? 
Thrice happy Brutes! who pair’d in Fields and Groves, 
Confefs no Law in Love, but only, Love’s. 
Let Man, unenvy’d, nicer Reafon,boatt, 
Since by that Gift his Happinefs is loft. 
Clog’di by her Rules, thofe Pleafures we deftroy, 
Which youiin ‘happier Ignorance;enjoy. 
If Love be Guilt, why were we form’d to Love ? 
And why, if not,! are we forbid to. prove 
The Joys it yields ?—Thou, Nature, art to blame, 
In our frail Souls to light the finful Flame, 
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If ’tis indeed a Sin; and if ’tis none, 

That Law is too fevere that calls it one. 

In vain I reafon to evade its Force, 

Juft, or unjuft, refiftlefs in its Courfe. 

I die, Myrtillo, if I grant thy Pray’r ; 

But oh, that Death were all I had to fear ! 

For Life without thee is not worth my Care. 

But ’tis to thee, my fair unfully’d Fame! 

To the nice Honour of a fpotlefs Name, 

Th’ inviolable God of worthy Souls, 

That ev’ry A&, and ev’ry Thought controuls ; 
To thee I facrifice each fond Defire, 

Warm’d by the Ardour of thy purer. Fire, 

And thou, M4jrtillo, Idol of my Heart! . 

Forgive me whilft I aé this rigid Patt 5 
Condemn’d in fcornful Looks to veil my Mind, 
And only cruel, where I can’t be kind: 

So if unjuftly you perfift:to blame 

This virtuous Fault, and Vengeance be thy Aim; 
Know, injur’d Youth, the Scourge, or temper’d Steel, 
Would lefs affi& me, than the Pains you feel. 
Such Pity from my Soul thy Suff’ring draws, 
Thofe Pains themfelves revenge thee on their Caufe : 
In them | feel the fharpeft Punifhment 

That Rage could wifh, or Malice could invent. 
At ev’ry Sigh thy haplefs Paffion breaths, 

My lab’ring Breaft with double Anguifh ‘heaves ; 
Whene’er you weep, in Tears of ftreaming Blood 
(Tho’ dry my Eyes) my Heart repays the Flood : 
And thus diftrefs’d, I more than thare thy Pain, 
For thou canft tafte of Eafe, who canft complain : 
But I in Silence mourn the tedious Day, 

And weep, unfeen, the fleeplefs Night away: 
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In vain, alas! 1 weep, in vain you grieve ; 
The Pity I would grant, you can’t receive ; 
Nor dare I afk the Pity I would give. 


ASON G. 


I. 


HILST Time in Abfence you deftroy, 
Unpleas’d all Day, afleep all Night ; 
You wafte thofe Hours you might employ, 
And wound that Heart you might delight. 


II. 


Perhaps, my Quiet to deftroy, 

Whilft thus I mourn, may pleafe thy Pride. 
But is my Pain thy only Joy? 

Say, haft thou not a With befide? 


III. 


To this neglected Form, in vain 
The Gods its little Beauty gave, 
If you the Conqueft ftill difdain, 
Or like the Triumph, not.the Slave. 
IV. 


But oh! misjudging Youth! beware, 
Nor wanton ac a Tyrant’s Part ; 
Tho’ Empire be thy only Care, 
Who rules fecure, muft gule the Heart. 


Vor. Il. Pp 
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V. 
Precarious is that Monarch’s Pow’r, 
Whofe Slaves reluctantly obey ; 


For thofe who oncé Kis Right deplore, 
Are quickly Rebels to his Sway. 


VIL 


Then fay, fome new Invader’s Arms 
Succefsfal by this means fhould prove 5 

Who pot engrofs’d by Glory’s Charms, 
Should what he conquers deign to Love: 


Vi. 


If wifely this revolted Heart, 
Impatient of its Wrongs and Pain, 

Should take the kind Ufurper’s Part, 
Sollicit his, and break thy Chain ; 


VIil. 


Repentant then, too late thou’lt grieve 
The Change thy Folly wrought in me, 
When Gratitude to him fhall give 
That Heart, the want of it loft thee. 
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LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


Effei fur ? Education de la Nobleffe.—That is, 4x 
Effay on the Education of Perfons.of Condition.— 
A Paris, chez Durand, rue S. Jacques, a $. Landry, 
& au Griffon, 1747. In Twelves, the firft Volume 
containing 367 Pages exclufive of the Intrediétion 
and Index; and the fecond 360 Pages exclufive of 
ihe Index. 


HE Author of this Treatife informs us, that he has 

actually {pent a great Part of his Life. partly from 
Choice, and partly from Neceflity, among{t young People, 
which gave him frequent Occafions of difcerning the 
many ill Confequences that attend an erroneous Method of 
Education, at the fame time that it enabled him alfo to dif- 
cover the Remedies proper to be applied, as well for the Pre- 
vention as the Cure of thefe Diforders. It was this that induc- 
ed him to write theT reatife before us, in which, as he obferves, 
tho’ he treats of many Sciences, he teaches none. He onl 
fays down a Method in which they may be taught fpeedily, 
and with the utmoft Facility; he apprehends this may prove 
the more ufeful, becaufe it is obferved, that the Youth of 
this Age are, generally fpeaking, given up to Indolence and 
Pleafure, for which he thinks they ought rather to be pitied 
than blamed ; becaufe in his Judgment, this is not fo much 
the Effect of the Depravity of their Inclinations, or the 
Weaknefs of their Judgments, as it is of the Want of Care 
in thofe who were entrufted with their Education, and of 
that conftant Attention which ought to be had to the Culti- 
vation of tender Minds, and the Education of Children of 
Perfons of Condition, even from their very Infancy. 

The firft Chapter of his Book is fpent in fhowing the Uj- 
fulnefs of Education; and tho’ it is true, that in doing this 
he does not give us many new Thoughts, yet he has difpofed 
his Notions in fuch 2 manner, and cloathed them with fuch a 
Sort of Expreffion, as gives them an Air of Frefbnefs. He 
abferves, that as the Propagation of our Species is what we 
owe to Nature, fo the Education of Children is a Duty in- 
difpenfably owing to Society ; and therefore in fome ancient 
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Republicks, the Education of Youth was very wifely made a 
Part of their Political Conftitution, and a Branch of their Go- 
vernment. He very much blames the Relaxation of Difcipline 
amongft the Moderns, who are too apt, as he fays, to look 
upon Children as Burthens, and to ftudy nothing about them 
fo much as how to get rid of them, This, fays he, begins 
often very early, and without the leaft Refpeé to the Ties of 
Nature. The Roar of the Lionefs fhakes the Foreft, if you 
offer to take her Whelps ; but a fine Lady parts with the 
Hopes of her Family to a Nurfe without the leaf Reludt- 
ance. There is fomewhat coarfe in this Comparifon, but 
that is atoned for from its Juftnefs. The Breed of Lions 
never degenerates, but the Children of Perfons of Diftin- 
étion, by fucking the Milk and paffing the firft Years of their 
Infancy among the Dregs of the People, lofe all the Advan- 
tages they derive from Birth, and retain thro’ Life the bafe 
Notions they acquired from thofe with whom they were 
bred. He fuggefts, that when they grow up they are not 
much better dealt with; that modern Parents are fo atten- 
tive to their own Eafe and Pleafure, that they will not give 
themfelves the Trouble of bringing up their Children; and 
that the Views before-mention’d involve them in fuch an 
Expence, that to avoid increafing it, they become Oececono- 
mifts in the only Affair that might beft juftify Expence, 
that of their Childrens Education. Thus the rifing Gene- 
ration fuffer, as well for want of proper InftruCtions as good 
Examples, and are thrown into the World with fuch Difad- 
vantages, that the Follies they commit are owing rather to 
Misfortune, than to their own Faults. But if the Children 
of the Lazy and Luxurious become the Victims of their Fa- 
ther’s Vices, thofe are not at all lefs unhappy who have Pa- 
rents of quite a different Difpofition. Mifers refer every 
thing to Fortune, and perfuade themfelves that if their Chil- 
dren be but left rich, they have done all for them that they 
ought ; whereas in Fact, there is no Sort of Conneétion be- 
tween Fortune and Felicity ; but he who makes his Son a 
worthy Man, is a much more prudent Father than he who 
leaves him wealthy. ‘The true Riches of Mankind are thofe 
that belong to the Mind, which cannot be loft by Accident, 
torn from them by Injuftice, or the Poffeffion of which is 
limited to a particular Country. Good Senfe, Learning, and 
the Knowledge of the World are the moft valuable Treafures, 
which a right Education will certainly confer, and which 
neither particular Misfortunes, nor general Calamities can 
fweep away. The Advantages derived from Birth are — 

uk 
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but thofe from Breeding greater; for without the latter, the 
former are of litthe Worth; whereas the Effects of a right Edu- 
cation fupply the Deficiencies of Birth, and make a Man the 
firft of a new Family, which is certainly much better than 
being the Jaft of an old one. 

The Choice of a Governor, or Preceptor, is the Subje& of 
the fecond Chapter, in which he contefles, that it is equally 
dificult to give right Rules for the Choice of fuch a one, and 
to find one who will come up to them when they are given. 
Their having a little Latiz and Greek, and being ina Esndi- 
tion that obliges them to impart their Skill at a very low Rate, 
are the Qualifications commonly expected, yet thefe are but 
of {mall Importance. He who has the Direétion of Youth 
ought, in the firft Place, to have great Integrity of Heart, 
and Purity of Manners; in the next, a large Compafs of ufe- 
ful Learning; and laftly, an Eafinefs of Addrefs, and a per- 
fect Knowledge of the World. It is not to be expeéted from 
him, that he thould teach his Pupils every Science; no, he is 
only to direét when and by whom they are to be taught, and 
to fuperintend their Progrefs ; while they are teaching, he is 
to prevent their lofing at home what they have acquired at 
School ; he is to fee that, by going to School, they become 
Scholars; he is to inform them of the Ufes of what they learn, 
and to make their Diverfions fubfervient to their Education. 
Ina fingle Word, he is to bea kind of Vice-Father, who is to 
have his Eye perpetually upon what his Pupils fay, do, and act; 
he is to encourage without Flattery, to correct without break- 
ing their Spirits, to inftruct perpetually, but imperceptibly, 
and to confider the Welfare of his Pupils, not only as the Bu- 
finefs of his Life, but as the Reward of his Labour ; which he 
will naturally do, if he has a true Senfe of his Duty, a juft 
Conception of the Confequences that. flow from cultivating a 
rifing Genius, and a rational Pride in obferving how much 
even fuperior Parts may be helped by a juft Care in Education. 
There is no Fault more common than deferring too long the 
Choice of a Governor, except it be difmiffing them too foon. 
The Women are too fond of keeping Boys in the Nurfery, 
and by this means they fo foften their Minds by over Indul- 
gence, and fo weaken their Conftitution by Excefs of Tender- 
nels, that when they come to be put under a Governor, they 
find every Tafk attended with infurmountable Difficulties, and 
fink under ordinary Exercifes, as if they were intolerable 
Fatigues. A young Man of Condition is not to be trufted 
either with his Fortune or himfelf, at the Age of feventeen. 
To take his Governor from him then, is like difmiffing a 
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Phyfician at. the Crifis of the Difeafe, or difarming a May 
at the very Inftant he is going to take the Field. Yet this, 
our Author tells us, is a common Cuftom in France, which 
he afirms to: be directly againft Reafon, as well as againt 
the Ufage of other Nations ; becaufe the Vivacity of their 
Parts, and the Levity of their Inclinations (thefe are his 
own Terms} render it neceflary that a French Pupil thould 
have his Governor left longer about him, than a young Man 
of another Nation, inftead of fetting up fo much fooner for 
himfelf; which he afcribes to a Sclf-fufficiency, that is frequently 
Self-deftructive. ; 

His third Chapter relates to the fir/? Rudiments of LE ary- 
1nG. It is a falfe Notion that Children can be taught no- 
thing while they are very young. We fee that they learn of 
themfelves to fpeak, and as foon as they begin to prattle free- 
dy, they. might with a little Diligence and Application be 
taught to read. He mentions feveral new Methods that have 
been invented for that Purpofe at Paris, and, which is of 
much greater Confequence, have been practifed with Succes. 
Thefe Methods conlift in adapting feveral Kinds of Play w 
this End, and he afjures us that thefe have been fo effectual, 
that even Sauayards (whom the French will have to be th 
dulleft of all Nations) have in the Space of fix Weeks lear- 
ed to fpell and to read. Heis then for giving them Books of 
Proverbs, Fables, and moral Stories in their Mother Tongue, 
and he lays a great Strefs upon thefe being well printed, 
adorned with Cuts, and neatly bound; the Coft, he fays, is 
fma!!, and the Attention, nay and the Ambition too of Chil- 
dren may be awaken’d by this Means. Writing may very 
foon follow Reading; Children naturally incline to it, they 
may be.taught to trace their firft Characters in Sand, ona 
Slate-Table, or with Chalk, till of themfelves they defue 
to ufea Pen. But he gives many Cautions againft Hurry, 
and would have Children proceed flowly, and know what 
they are’doing in refpect to one thing, before they are put 
upon another. By thefé gentle and pleafant Methods, he 
thinks, ‘Reading and Writing, which are the Pillars of all 
kinds of Learning, may be very foon, and very perfectly at- 
tained’; which, as he juftly obferves, is a great Point; for 
the Foundation once laid, and early laid, the Superftructure 
will be the fooner and the more fecurely raifed. 

The Principles of Reviciow are the Subject of his fourth 
Chapter, and: he difcourfes of them very rationally. He lays 
it down as one ftrong Reafon, why yess fhould be taken 
early out of thé:.Nusfery, that they may not have the firlt 

Principles 
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Principles of their Religion taught them by Women, who 
inftead of feafoning their Minds with ufeful and. important 
Truths, are but too apt to All them with idle Tales, and 
dangerous Superttitions. Care is alfo to be taken, that .in a 
Matter of fo great Concern they fhould be treated as ratio- 
nal Creatures, and not as Parrots; that is to fay, that ..more 
Regard be had to their comprehending clearly what they are 
taught, than to their getting ‘hings by Heart. He yery warm- 
ly recommends plain and ufeful Catechifms; next tothefe;hitto- 
rical Abridgments of the Old and New Teftament, that they 
may have 2 perfect View of the Scope of them, and the Har- 
mony and Connection of their feveral Parts, .; The Seriptures 
themfelves are to be read with judicious Comments, in.which 
their literal Senfe is explained, and the Cuftomsand Manners 
of the feveral ‘Nations that are mentioned in them. “He is 
alfo for reading Grotius’s Book of the Truth of the Chriftian 
Religion, Bithop Huet’s learned Work in Proof. of the 
Gofpel Syftem, and a later Piece entitled, 'Chriffianity 
demonfirated from Faéis. He is likewife for propofing the 


o 


Objections that have been raifed by Infidels of all kinds, and 
fhowing how they may be refuted. Laftly he obferves, 
that the utmoft Pains is to be taken to imprefs this, not as a 
fpeculative, but as a practical kind of Knowledge, -by fhow- 


ing the Utility of Religion in the Conduct of human Life, 
and the vaft Advantages derived from Chriftianity to, Man- 
kind in general, confider’d as well in the Light .of Indi- 
viduals as of Members of Society. By this Method he 
thinks that young Minds may be beft fortified againft the 
Delufions of Wit, and the Seductions of Pleafure} and that 
the Underftanding being once thoroughly poflefled of Truth, 
will be lefs liable to be deceived by the Sophiftry of Unbe- 
lievers, or led aftray by the Arts of. fuch as abandon ‘them- 
felves to their Paffions. ‘3 

The Method of learning LANGUAGES comes next, and 
he very judicioufly propofes the Begifining with the Grammar 
of their Mother-Tongue, which he obferves has two Ad- 
vantages, firft, that it gives a general Notion of Grammar, 
which is of great Ufe in learning all Languages; fecond- 
ly, it enables young People to fpeak with Purity, and to 
write correétly. When this is tolerably attained, he is for 
proceeding to Latin, for learning which he recommends the 
new Method, or the Grammar of Port-Royal ; he infifts 
very much upon the Helps that may be derived from A- 
nalogy ; and laying it down that the great Difficulty in dearn- 
ing a Language, is.to acquire all the Words that are in it, 
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he from thence deduces the following Explication of the 
‘Time in which the Latin Tongue may be fully and perfectly 
acquired. ‘There are in it about twenty thoufand Words; if 
fifty of thefe can be learned in one Hour, then by the Appii- 
cation of one Hour in the Morning, and another at Night, a 
Boy may very well learn one hundred in a Day, and confe- 
quently the whole Language in feven Months ; but he thinks 
it very well if this T'afk be got through in a Year. Then he 
is for proceeding to the plaineft Books, fuch as the Colloquies 
of Corderius, next thofe of Era/mus, fo from the eafier to the 
harder Profe Authors; after which he advifes reading the 
Poets; but he is againft putting Boys upon making Vertes or 
Themes, inftead of which, he itrongly recommends the double 
Tranflation from Latin into their Mother Tongue, and from 
their Mother Tongue into Latin. When a Youth is once 
Mafter of this Language, he fhews by what Methods Greek 
may be fpeedily and effectually taught, infifts on the Ufe of 
the learned Languages, and fhows, that without a juft Know- 
ledge of them, there is no arriving at a correct and elegant 
Tafte. As for modern Languages, the /talian and the Eng: 
lifh he thinks moft neceflary to a French Man of Quality; 
and if there is a Profpec of his making either War or Poli- 
ticks his Profeflion, he would have him learn the German or 
High-Dutch, which he very rightly apprehends muft prove 
extremely ufeful to one who is to pafs his Days in Camps, or 
to aét as a Minifter at any of the Courts of the many Princes 
of the Empire, which is generally confidered as the <chool to 
the French Negotiators. 

The Method of acquiring GEOGRAPHY, is the Bufinefs of 
his fixth Chapter, which he opens with obferving, that without 
a competent Knowledge of Geography, Hiftory cannot be 
underftood,- the Art of War muft remain obfcure, no kind of 
Notion can be obtained of Politicks, nor is it poffible to have 
juft Ideas of Navigation or Commerce; befides, fays he, this 
Branch of Learning is fo very eafy, that it is a Shame not to 
be acquainted with it. He is for opening this Study with 
giving young People a true Notion of the Globes; and firft of 
all explaining to them, in the eafieft and moft familiar Man- 
ner, the Copernican Syftem ;. then proceeding to the terrettrial 
Globe, and having made them well acquainted therewith, 
fhewing next how all that is reprefented thereon may likewile 
be delineated.ona Flat, as in the Maps of the World in two 
Hemifpheres, and how the feveral Propofitions demonftrated 
on the Globe are to be apprehended on the Planifphere. When 
this is once got over, the next thing is, to clear the oo 
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fition of the feveral Parts of the Earth to one another, fo as 
to explain the Routs by Land, and the Manner of Sailing trom 
one to the other by Sea; as for Infiance, the different Me- 
thods of carrying on the Ea/f-India Commerce, firit over 
Land by Camels, then by Sea and Land jointly, as when this 
Trade was in the Hands of the Egyptians ; next by the ye of 
Good Hope, which was difcovered by the Portuguese ; laftly 
through the South-Seas, by doubling ‘Cape Horn; as alfo the 
Routs that are {til] fought for by the N orth-kaft and North- 
Weft Pafiages. Thefe Things being known, the Map of 
Europe is next to be confidered, all the Parts of it explained, 
in reference to the different Soils, Climates, Length of the 
Days and Nights, and the Caufes of all thefe. "Then the Extent 
and Boundaries of every Kingdom ought to be pcinted out, 
and its Conneétion fhewn with the Dominions of the neich- 
pouring Powers ; and when thefe Things are well underftood, 
Recourfe is to be had to particular Maps, in regard to which, 
the Capital is firft to be regarded, then the Situation of the 
chief Cities of every Province in refpeét to that Capical, laftly 
the Ports in every Province. As difficult as this may appear 
upon Paper, fuch as have the Direétion of Children, and are 
qualified for the Office they have undertaken, will find all this 
not only very practicable, but very cafy when they come to 
carry it into Execution ; 3 more efpecially if they take care to 
fix the firt Principles of the Science, before they proceed far- 
ther ; for there is a natural Curiofity in Children, which once 
awakened, will make Geography a favourite Study $ more 
efpecially if large Globes, good Maps, and thofe finely illu- 
minated, are made ufe of : ” And when they are once brought 
tohave a Relifh for the Scfence, the Hiflory of the refpcétive 
Countries may be taught them; and this mutt be the Work 
of their Governor, who being always in their way, and ready 
to anfwer every Quceftion they afk, will enable them to make 
a furprizing Progre(s in ufeful Knowledge, in a very fhort 
Space of Time ; more efpecially if after coing through the Heads 
before-mentioned, he obliges them to take Notice of the 
Courfes of great River rs, of the Cities that ftand upon them, 
and accuftoms them, when they read Books of Travels of 
News-Papers, to have Recourfe to 2 : Pocket Atlas, and find 
every Place of Note mentioned jn fuch Books o- Papers. 

The feventh Chapter treats of Hrsvory, and therein the 
Author fhows very copioufly the various Ufes of this pleating 
and entertaining S-udy ; but he previoully obfirves, that with- 
cut a competent Knowledge of Chronology and Geograph i> 
this cannot be read with any reafonzble Expectati ion of Sue- 
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cefs. He then enters into a very curious and copious Detail 
of the proper Method of pcrufing general and particular Hi- 
ftories; advifes to begin with Abridgments, and to compare 
thefe with Ma aps adjufted to the ancient Empires; fo that 
young Peop yple may exactly know the true Extent and the par- 
ticular Provinces of the Afyrian, Perfian, Greck and Roman 
Empires. He then advifes the reading original Authors, in the 
Order which he lays down, with a ihort "Character of each of 
them. He proceeds next to modern Hiftory, for which he 
gives the fame Directions, and adds a proper Catalogue of 
Books. But he very juftiy obferves, that being barely ac- 
quainted with Facts, “Dates and Places, by no. means ant{wers 
the Defign of Hittory, and therefore he expects that the Go- 
vernor fhould all along inftruct his Pupil in the Reafon of 
Things; thow him how {mall States grew firft into grea 
Ki ngdoins, then into powerful Empires, the Caufe of ‘their 
Decay, the Manner in which they were ruined, and how 
new Empires rofe upon their Fall; the Characters of great 
Perfonages, fuch as Heroes, Legiflators, Conquerors, Gene- 
rals, Statefmen, Favourites, and, in a word, all fuch as have 
viftinguifhed themfelves by their Virtues or their Vices, in all 
Ages aud in all Countries, He would have thefe Difcourfes 
feafoned with moral, philofophical, political, phytical and 
commercial RefleStions, that the young Student may enter 
thoroughly into the Advantages derived from this Science, 
and fee clearly that as Geography enables him to travel over 
the whole Globe in his Clofet, fo Hiftory may afford him all 
the Lights of Experience, i in the Compafs of a few Years, and 
enable him not only to judge of the paft but of the prefent, aaa by 
a Penctration, derived from a Comparifon of Caufes with Effects, 
vel forward into Futurity, fo as to form juft Notions from 
what has happened heretotore, of what may and probably will 
happen hereafter. But above all, he recommends .the Study 
of the Hiltory of his own Country as the only certain and el- 
&ual Method of knowing the Origin, the Rights and Privi- 
leges of our Anceftors, the Changes that have happened in 
the Conftitution, the Growth and Decadence of the Power of 
Prince and People, the true Characters of Monarchs, Mi.e- 
dters, Generals, Prelates, and other remarkable Perfons, the 
particular Hiftory of their Families, and whatever ell/e may 
contribute to the gaining a clear, circumftantial, and direct 
Idea of the paft and prefe ent Condition of Things at home. 
The Knowledge of HERALDRY is recommended in the 
cighth Chapter, Sih is a kind of Supplement to the former, 
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Sort of Learning has various Ufes, fo it is peculiarly adapted 
to the Capacities of young People, as it requires no other 
Quali fications to attain it, than Eye-fight and Memory. He 
obferves, that with this may be joined the Origin of Titles 
of Honour, of the high Offices of State, and of the feveral 
Ranks and Degrees in Civil, Military, Ecclefiaftical, and 
learned Profe ffions, all of which are things eafy to be com- 
prehended in themfelves, may be reta, ned without any great 
Burthen on the Memory, and have a vaft Varic ty of Ufes, as 
well in regard to Reading as to Converfation, in which he is 
certainly right; and for this Reafon it is, that fome very 
great Statefmen have applied themfelves with greater Dili- 
gence to this Sort of Study than at firft one w ould conceive 
was confiftent with their Dignity, or reconcilable to the {mall 
Portions of Time left them for fuch Purpofes, But in the 
Occurrences of high Life efpecially, there are fo many things 
that depend upon “this Sort of Knowledge, and which are 
expecied from them, tho’ the Want of them would be over- 
looked in other People, that upon ferious Reficétion we can- 
not help approving, what upon its firft mention we might 
be tempted to condemn, 

The ninth Chapter regards the MaTHEMATICKs, and 
in refpe&t to Studies of this kind, he recommends beginning 
with Arithmetick and Algebra, from whence he would 
have a young Man of Quality conduéted through Geometry 
in all its Branches. But he obferves, that there is no abfo- 
lute Neceffity of going to the Bottom of thefe Studies ; be- 
caufe this cannot be done without fuffering the Genius to be 
captivated by them, which would totally overturn the De- 
fign of a univerfal Education. He confines therefore the Ape 
plication of the young Student to the comprehending per- 
fectly the Principles of the analytick and fynthetick Methods of 
Reafoning. The former, as he juftly obferves, after a little 
Practice becomes eafy and familiar, accuftoms People to 
think methodically and correctly, and to deduce every thing 
with fuch Conne@ion and Certain ty, as muft give a Habit of 
deiiring the fame Precifion in regard to other Subjects. The 
Ufes of Geome etry | again are fo numerous and fo apparent, 
more efpecially in Surveying, Fortification, the Doétrine of 
the Sphere, and Mechanicks in all its B: ar. ches, that when a 
young Man is once acquaint ed with its Principles, fees how 
far they extend, and thro’ what Fields of Knowledge they 
lead him with the utmoft Security, he cannot think the 
Journey either ities 1¢ or tedious, more efpecially if his 
Tutor is a Man of Penctration and Ingenuit y, one who 
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knows how to diverfify his Views, and to give him a true 
Senfe of the Importance of this excellent Science, which has 
nothing in it either dry or laborious, but in the very Begin< 
ning. . 

‘Lhe tenth Chapter treats of PH1LosopnHy, and therein 
the Author is at great Pains to remove the falfe Notions 
which it feems are common in France, of the Nature of this 
St udy, as if it fower’d the Minds of Men, render’d them 
unfit for Society, and made them affect Solitude, and place 
the Height of Wifdom in a ftern Vifage, and a fevere Con- 
duct. He obferves, that this has no Sort of Foundation ei- 
ther in Reafon or in Fact. The Knowledge of Nature in 
all its Parts, is fo far trom having any Operation of this kind 
on the Mind, that, on the contrary, it raifes and exhilarates 
the Spirits; and tho’ it feldom caufes much Vivacity, it pre- 
ferves a conftant Chearfulnefs, accompanied with a Calm of 
Mind, and an Equality of Behaviour, hardly any other Way 
to te attain’ds He inftanees in Socrates, who was fo fer 
from being of a wafpifh or referved Difpofition, that he was 
well acquainted with the polite Arts, fung, danc’d, carried 
Arms, and eftablifhed a great Character as a Soldier. He 
mentions Xenophon with the fame View, who at the fame 
time that he was eminent as a Philofopher, was diftinguifhed 
as one of the greateft Captains in Greece, and obtained the 
Favour of Cyrus the younger, by entertaining him at Table 
with that harmonious Eloquence, which acquired him the 
Sirname of the Attic Mufe. He odferves that Plato had like- 

wile ferved in the Army, and in his younger Days wrote 
Songs, and other Pieces of Poetry. He “concludes from 
hence, that thefe Prejudices are weak and foolifh, and that 
we ought to confider Philof fophy in the moft amiable Light, 
as the higheft and moft refined Part of human Knowledge, 
al which tcaches us to iy ve right and correét Notions of 
Things above, about, and below us} in iine, of a fupreme Be- 
ing, and of all he has made for the Ufe of Man, or for the 
Exercife of his Faculties. He fhows that Philofophy deftroys 
Superitition, purfues Truth, expcils Ignorance, extirpates 
Vice, teaches the right Ufe of good Fortune, and how to bez 
the want of it. In hort, that it is the very Summit of ro 
ence, fuited to all Ranks and Conditions, which adds Luftr 
to the higheft Stations, and enables thofe who pollicis it, to 
bear every Calamity with Patience, and to lead, if that be 
their Lot, the loweit kind of Life with Content. 

The Nature and Utility of Locic falls next under Con- 


fideistion. Keafon is given to be the Guideof Man; os 
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in order to render it more capable of performing this Office, 
it is requifite that Reafon itfelf fhould be brought under fome 
Regulation. ‘Truth ought to be the Object of all Enquiries, 
as the doing what is right fhould be the Aim of all our En- 
deavours ; but in both thefe Purfuits Experience teaches us, 
that a Man may very eafily miftake his Road, if his Reafon 
be not properly cultivated ; and hence arifes the Neceffity of 
bringing it under Rules, and becoming acquainted with that 
Art which is ftiled Logic. Ariffotle, who made the whole 
Compals of Science the Object of his Care, reduced this Part 
of Philofophy into Method, that is to fay, he invented and 
brought into Practice the Syllogifm, which is indeed the moft 
natural and conclufive Method of Argument, and to which 
the Reafonings of thofe who would treat all Logic with 
Contempt, may be very eafily reduced, that is to fay, pro- 
vided they carry in them any Thing of Force or Weight. 
The Syllogi/m, as he obferves, contifts of three Parts, a 
Major, a Minor, and Conclufion, of which he gives this In- 
ftance: Whatever is warm dilates the Air : but the Beams o 

the Sun are warm ; therefore the Beams of ibe Sun dilate the 
fir. ‘The two firft Propofitions are ftiled the Premiffes, and 
the laft the Deduction. Such as diflike Scholaftic Terms may 
be pleafed to confider, that nothing can be more rational 
than to expect that where the Demonftration of a Thing is 
undertaken,, the Propofition fhould be firft fairly ftated, 
the Medium or Proof clearly Iaid down, and the Inference 
plainly deduced. ‘There is another Sort of Syllogij/m called 
the Enthymeme, frcquently ufed even by thofe who have no 
Tincture of Logic In this the Adixor or middle Propofition 
is left out; as for inftance, when I fay, //hatever renders 
Men better is amiable; therefore Virtue is amiable. It is evie 
dent from a very little Conlideration, that the AZinor of this 


Syilogiim is, Virtue renders Men be:ter ; but this being ap- 
parent in itielf, there isno Neceflity of preferving the ftridt 
Form in drawing the Conclufion. Geometrical Demonftra- 
tions are the trueft Logic; and therefore one great Ufe of 
that ocicnce, efpecialiy to young Men, is to give them a 
right Habit of Keafoning. But after all, tho’ the old Logic of 
the Schools may with greater Propriety be called the Art of 


Difputing, than the Art of Reafoning, yet fome fhort Syftems 
formed upon their Principles, may be very ufeful to young 
People, ws well in helping them to exprefs their own Thoughts 
ckarly, as for enabling them to difcern the Strength or 
Weaknels of otner Foiks Arguments. And this is all that 
in refpect to Logic cur Author recommends. 
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The twelfth Chapter relates to METAPHYSICS, which 
our Author thinks ought properly to follow Logic; but he 
declares plainly againft the Metaphyfics of the School:, 
which, as he juitly ‘obferves, are full of ufelefs Queftions em- 
barraffed with inextricable Difficulties, and ferve rather to 
make People doubt every thing, or to plunge them into a vat 
Scene of Error, than to give them any juft Notion of thof 
important Truths, which are the proper Objects of this 
Science. He recommends two Books as fufficient to acquaint 
the young Stadent with the neceflary and ufeful Parts of this 
Branch of Learning ; the firft is the Biop of St. Afaph's 
Abridgment of Mr. "Locke’s Effay on the Human Under ftanding, 
of which he gives a very high, that is, avery juft Charaéie 
the other a pofthumous Treatife of Mr. Boffuet, intitled, Oj 
the Knowledge of Ged and o Agr s Self, written for the Ufe of 
the Dauphin, Grandfather to the prefent French King. When 
thefe Pieces are well underftood, he thinks that Mr. Lock’ 
own Work, and Mallebranche’s Enquiry after Truth, may 
be read to his Pupil by the Pr utor, and expla tined with great 
Advantage. He tuggefts, that the Being and Prov idence of 
God fhould be fully and Pree demonftrated to the young 
Student; then the Nature, Immateri: lity, and confequently 
Immortality of the Soul, fhould be fet before him in a very 
full and affe&ting Light ; and laftly, the Freedom, the Extent 
of the human Underftanding, the various Faculties and 
Powers of the Mind, fhould be rendered perfectly intelligible; 
as the moft effectual Means of inculcating and eftablithing 
true Notions of what are and what are not the proper Objects 
of our Enquiries, as the fureft Method of encouraging young 
People to ftudy with Application Points of real Utility, and 
difluade them from vain and fruitlefs Endeavours to penetrat 
Myftteries that lie beyond the Reach of their Abilities, and 
with refpeét to which the utmoft Affiduity can only ferve to 
fill their Heads with groundlefs Fancies or dangerous Errors. 
By this Method he thinks, that Credulity and Incredulity, the 
two Rocks upon which Men of ferious Difpofitions are mott 
apt to fplit, may be effectually avoided, and the Meditations 
of a young Man turned on thofe Subjects, the Inveftigation 
of which are moit likely to eftablith a folid Peace of Mind. 

The Art of inculcating MoRALITY, is the next Point in- 
fifted on, which the Author opens with an excellent Diiplay 
of the Degeneracy of the prefent Age. He obferves, that Am- 
bition, Luxur ry and Pleafure have now no Bouts: The firft 
of thefe, fays he, renders every Man who is potielis sd there- 
with, inclined to think himfelf the Center of all Th ings; h 
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is for feizing all, fubjecting all, and keeping all; he knows 
neither Love for his Country, nor Fidelity to his Friends ; 
and if he feems. exact in the Performance of his Duty, it is 
with a View only to his own Ends. His Intereft decides as to 
his Hate and to his Friendfhip; and Juftice, Probity and good 
Faith, are Words of courfe often in his Mouth, but of which 
1¢ has no Feeling. Luxury is a kind of Torrent that bears 
down and overturns all things ; Superfluity is regarded as if it 
were neceflary, and very often People fubmit to want Necef- 
facies, that they may purchafe Superfluities; .every body 
affects Show, and it is fafhionable to live at a great Expence, 
and beyond what one can afford, The Reign of Pleafure is be- 
come boundlefs; Men are no longer afhamed of profeffing, 
that their great Aim is that which an honeft Man ought to 
defpife. “Ihefe mean and profligate Notions debafe the Mind, 
corrupt the Heart, and confound, the Underftanding ; they are 
the Sources. of public Mitchiefs and private Mifery ; they have 
been fo in all Ages, and are fo in a]l Countries; and a very 
little Refletion, affifted by a very few Obfervations, will con- 
vince even a young Man of the Truth of this, and confe- 
quently of the Neceflity of confining our Defires within rea- 
fonable Bounds ; which is no other than the Science of Mo- 
tality. He acknowledges, however, that this is, not to be 
carried to Extremities, nor is it to be expected in the prefent 
Times, that Men fhould live with the Severity of the Creek 
Philofophers, the Parfimony of the ancient Romans, or the 
Purity of the primitive Ciriftians.; but it may ;>be now and 
always expected, that they fhould act like rational Creatures, 
obey the Didtates of Cuntcie.ce, and fulfil the Obligations of 
Religion, In order to this, young Men thould be fhown that 
this is not only their Duty, but their Intereft ; that Honour is 
a better Principle than Ambition ; that Oeconomy is the true 
Source of Riches ; that Temperance is the Parent of Pleafure ; 
that Probity is very confiitent with the higheft Stations ; and 
infine, that the true Way to be great is to be good. He fug- 
gefts, that inftead of treating theie Matters fyitematically, and 
demonftrating them by a long Chain of Keafoning, it is better 
todifcourfe of them occafionally, to infinuate them perpe- 
tually, but gently, and in a familiar manner. He hints like- 
wife, that even their Pupils may be drawn to make thefe 
Diicoveries of themfelves ; to look upon it as a Point of goad 
senfe, to confider all Things in a right Light ; to value them- 
{elves upon defpifing low and fenfual Pleafures, and to com- 
bat mean and vicious Views, by Detires of attaining nobler 
and more fatisfactory Enjoyments, Jn order to this, he thinks 
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it highly neceflary to infpire young People with virtuous Paf. 
fions, and to encourage them to diftinguifh themfelves by 
Prudence, Decency, and Moderation, in an Age which, vi- 
cious as it js, never fails to pay a juft Refpe& to fublime and 
noble Qualities, where they appear to be the genuine Effeds 
of Principles, and not the artificial Habits of a felf-feeking 
and defigning Hypocrify. 

The fourteenth and laft Chapter recommends the Study of 
Puysics, or the Knowledge of Natural Things. He ob- 
ferves, that there is no one Quality fo infeparable from Youth 
as Curiofity, and that this well managed is fufficient to ex. 
cite a ftrong Inclination to enquire into, and to become ac- 
quainted with whatever is the Object of our Senfes. The 
World is a Theatre full of admirable and entertaining Spec- 
tacles, whether we look upwards to the Heavens, and con- 
fider thote vaft and beautiful Orbs that roll over our Heads, 
diftinguifh Day and Night, diverfify the Seafons, and con- 
tribute to a Multitude of other Ufess; or whether we con- 
fine our Views to the Earth, furveying all the Variety of 
Trees, Grains, Flowers, and Herbs, which it bears upon its 
Superficies, or penetrate into its Bowels, and examine the 
amazing ‘Treafures that are confined in its Intrails. 
The Animal Creation affords an  inexhauftible Fund of 
ufeful, curious, and entertaining Speculations; and if to 
vary thefe, or to underftand them the better, we confider 
Air and Water, new Wonders arife, and new Sources of 
Pleafure. To look upon thefe with a carelefs and undiftin- 
guifhing Eye, is the Cuftom and Misfortune of the Vulgar; 
to regard them with a ferious and deliberate Attention, to 
ftudy them with Diligence, and to add the Knowledge of 
one thing to that of another, is the Privilege and Diftinction 
of fuperior Minds, which ought to accompany thofe whom 
Providence has placed in a fuperior Station. He declares 
however, againft all blind Submiffion to philofophical Sy- 
ftems. He allows, that young Men may read Ariffotle, Ba- 
con, Defcartcs, Boyle, or Newton ; and that they ought to read 
them with Deference and Refpeét; but at the fame Time 
fhould be exhorted to remember, that Truth is the great 
Thing to be regarded, and not the Notions that other Men 
have confidered as Truths. He takes ‘a great deal of Pains 
to enumerate fuch French Treatifes as may be feryiceable to 
young Men inclined to thefe Studics, and is very careful in 
pointing out the eaficft and moft natural Method of Pre- 
ceeding from one Branch of natural Knowledge to another ; 
fo that a juft Idea of Phyfics may be gained without La- 
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bour, and all the Wonders of the Univerfe furvey’d without 
Uneafinefs or Fatigue. He fhows how every Branch of true 
Learning is fubfervient .to another, and how the different 
Parts of a regular Education confpire to form that Perfection 
which a wife Parent would wiih to fee adorn the Mind of 
his Son. He obferves, that the Period between Infancy and 
Manhood is abundantly fufficient for all thefe Studies, and that 
there is Time enough.to acquire whatever is ufefui, honour- 
able, or advantagious to Mankind in this Life by the Time, 
that according to the Courfe of Nature a Child grows-up to 
the State of Man; fo that it is not for want either of Parts 
or Leifure, but of due Attention, and a juft Education, that 
young Gentlemen come raw into the World, and addié& 
themfelves either to Folly or to. Vice, for want of knowing 
how to beftow their Time bettet, or to make a right Diftin- 
étion between feeming, and real Good. 


Thus we have run thro’ the whole firft Volume of this 
Effay on genteel EDUCATION, and have endeavour’d to adapt 
the Principles .it contains, the Advices therein given, and the 
Helps that the Author furnifhes, to the Ufe of Englifh Read- 
ers; for’ as to the general Turn of the Work itfelf, it is 
entirely French, and confider’d in this Light, an Extract 
may be of as much, or more Service than a Tranflation. 


The fecond Volume is pretty near the fame Size, and if the 
Publick fhows by the Reception of this an Inclination to be 
as well acquainted with the Contents of that, we fhall not 
fail taking: fome future Opportunity to oblige them. At 
prefent we may have Leave to fay, that this Method of 
giving not only the Title and Subject, but the Marrow and 
Subftance of foreign Books, is a Thing of great Utility to the 
Lovers of Reading, inafmuch as it givesfuch as are acquainted 
with the Language in. which they are written, an Opportu- 
nity of knowing whether they deferve to make a Part of 
their Libraries, and at’ the fame Time brings to, the View 
of others a Treafure of Learning,- which muft otherwife 
have remain’d {in refpe& to them) for ever concealed. 


Vor. III. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


Th: Hiftory. Prefent State, Political Interefts and 
ConneStions of the Kingdom of Poarucat, fince the 
Acceffion of ibe Houfe of, Briganga ; with fome Re- 
Sleéiions on the Probability of reviving the Porvuguefe 


Intereft in the Eatt-Indies. 


© give the Reader a ‘diftin@ and corre& Notion of the 
‘-prefent State and Condition af the Portuguese Nation, 

it is-meceffary to fay fomewhat of the Situation of their 
Country, which is very pleafantly extended. an: the Coatt of 
the Atlantic Ocean, about three hundred Miles,. or fomewhat 
mote in Length, from South to North, but fcatce any where 
one hundred Miles broad,: from Weft to Eaft: . The Climate 
is very fine, and the Air efteemed as wholfome as any in £u- 
rope, notwithftanding it lies fo far South, the great Heats be- 
ing tempered by the Sea Breeze. As for the Soil, it. would be 
every where extremely richand fruitful, if the greateft Part of 
the Country were not mountainous ; but notwithftanding this, 
they have a great deal of excellent Corn in the Vallies, the 
Sides of ths Hills produce in great Plenty the richeft Fruits, 
and from the Bowels of the Earth they dig almoft all Sorts of 
Meta’, Gold and Silver not excluded ; of the laft mentioned 
Metal they are believed to have the richeft Mine: in Europe, 
which ts-that of Guaealdana, which yields one Yeas with an- 
other Silver to the Value of two hundred thoufand Pounds. 
Thete dre alfo three great ‘Rivers, >that after watering the - 
ands, empty themfelyes ‘into the Sea, in this Country, vz. 
the Dourc, the Tajo, ant the Guadiana, After this Defcrip- 
tion, the Reader will eafily believe that for its Size this King- 
dort ‘is‘much more populous than Spain, and the. People allo 
beyond comparifon more induftrious. Some Writers would 
perfuade’us, that the Portugwefe are generally {peaking a very 
corrupt and. bad Sort of People; according to.the common 
Proverb, ** Take a Spaniard, ftrip him of his good Qualities, 
‘¢ which are but few, and you make him a Portugue/e.” 
Thefe kind of national Reflections are, generally fpeaking, as 
ill-founded as they are ill-natured, and ought never to be re- 
neated but with a View to refute them.» In their Difcoveries, 
which led the way and fuggefted the Defign to Columbus, ther 
. fhewe 
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fhewed, themfelves a penetrating and enterprizing People ; 
their Conquetts in the /ndies, though now loft, are yet Proofs 
of a Courage and Conduct that deferved better Fate ; . their 
reviving Naval Power in Europe, and carrying it td fo great 
a height as’ they did in a few Years, ought to procure chem, 
with us at leaft, a better Charaéter. But there is one Circum- 
ftance relating to the Portuguefe, the Truth of which cannot 
be difputed, and which is alone fufficient to wipe off all the 
imputations of their Enemies:+ They have always been re- 
markable for their fteady Loyalty to their Kings, as on the 
other hand their Monarchs have been no lefs dittinguifhed by 
their Juftice, Moderation, and fincere Affection for their 

Subjects. 
Philip U. of Spain feized this Country, and annexed it 
to the reft of his Dominions, in'1580 ; but the People were 
ually diffatisiied with his Title, and averfe to the Spanifh 
Gotedne, which was, to fay the Truth, the Ruin of their 
Country. It’ was this that gave Occafion to the Dutch to 
deprive them of their Settlements in the /ndies, on the Coaft 
of Africa, and, ina great meafure, of the Breziis; for the 
Spaniards looking upon this as a conquered Kingdom, took 
but little Care of their-Concerns ; and the Per‘uguc/e Nobility, 
who had formerly thewn fo much Courage and Conitancy in 
the Service of they’ native Princes, were far from exerting 
themfelves in the fame manner for the Support of Strangers, 
who they plainly faw neither ufed nor wifhed them well. At 
laft tired out with the bad Behaviour of fuch as were fent to 
govern them by the Court of Madrid, they refolved to throw 
off the Spanifh Yoke at all’Events; and it fo fell out, in 
1640, that a fair Opportunity offered itfelf of carrying into 
Execution what they had fo long defigned. ‘fobn Duke of 
Braganca, Grandfon to that Duke who was Competitor with 
King Philip for the Kingdom, was prevailed upon to hazard 
his hereditary Eftates, which were very little fhort of one 
fourth of the Kingdom, in afferting of his Title to the whole ; 
and the People {upported him fo unanimoufly, that there is 
no Revolution recorded in Hiftory to havé been more general, 
more effectually, or more fecretly brought about, or with 
leis Effufion of Blood, than this, by which he was raifed to the 
Throné of Portugal by the Title of ‘fobn the Fourth ; and his 
Subje&ts were as fteddy and conftant in fupporting him upon 
the Throne, as they had been univerfally willing and ready 
to raife him to it, though the Spaniards maintained a-long 
War, in hopes of recovering this Kingdom, and though the 
Dutch, notwithftanding they were then fighting for their own 
Rr2 Liberties, 
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Liberties againft the fame Crown, profecuted their Defigns 
in the Jndies, and in Brazil, againft the Portuguefe. It is 
true, that they loft feveral of their remaining Settlements in 
Afia; and that it was with great Difficulty they preferved 
Goa, Bombay, and a few inconfider.bl: Places on the Con- 
tinent ; but in the Brazi/s they had better Fortune, the People 
preferr’d their Government to that of the Dutch, and ina 
fhort time they recover’d all that they had loft.” 

Fobn the LV. died in 1651, without feeing an End of that 
War which his Acceflion had occafioned. He. left his Do- 
minions to his Son Alphenfo VI. then a Corld, under the 
Tutelage of the Queen Dowager his Mother. ‘This gave 
the Spaniards a great Advantage, and nine Years after they 
obtained itill a greater ;- for at the Conclufion of the Peace of 
the Pyrences, the French, who had hitherto been the warm 
and almoft the fole Allies of Portugal, engaged to give that 
Crown no farther Affiftance ; but either their great Regard 
for their own Intereft, or the natural Perfidy of that Nation, 
induced them, in direét Violation of that Article, to fend the 
Poriuguefe greater Affiftance than they had ever’ done, under 
the Command of *“Marfhal Schemergh, -an Officer of fuch 
Capacity, that it might be truly faid,. his fingle Perfon was 
equivalent to a {mall Army. He reformed many Abufes, and 
introduced a new Difcipline among the Portuguefe Troops; 
fo that notwithftanding they had the whole Spanifh Force to 
deal with, yet they bravely defended their Liberties, and 
gained two fuch fignal Victories at Efremos and Villa Vict 
6/2, as convinced their Enemies, that the Defire of Freedom 
may over-balance Superiority of Numbers. At laft in 1668, 
the Fresch King Louis XIV. falling contrary to the Faith 
of Treaties, with a great Army into the Low-Countries, 
the Spaniards found themfelves under a Neceflity of making 
Peace with Portugal, which was done under the Mediation 
of King Charles Il. of Great-Britain, who had married the 
Infanta Catharine, Daughter'to King ‘Fobn, and Sifter to 
King Alphonfo ; by this Treaty the Crown of Spain renoun- 
ced all her Claims and Pretenfions on that of, Portugal, and 
folemnly acknowledg’d the Rights of the Houfe of Braganga, 
which put an’‘End to a-difputed Title, and reftor’d Peace to 
this Country, after a War of twenty-eight Years. 

Alphonfa V1. having now attained the Years, tho’ not the 
Difcretion of a Man, refolved to take the Government of 
his Dominions into his «wn Hands, tho’ his Mother. had 
ruled with great Prudence, and himfelf could not but be fe 
tishied of his own Incapacity, which is faid to have been ow- 

ing 
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ing to a long Indifpofition, that fo much weaken’d his Abi- 
lities both in Body and Mind, as to render him equally unfit 
for the Duties of a King, and of a Hufband. But his Fa- 
yourites who had perfuaded him to remove his Mother (who 
is faid to have died of Grief in a Year after) from the Ad- 
miniftration of Affairs, advifed him likewife, from Views of 
their own, to marry without Delay ; and accordingly a Prin- 
cefs of Savoy Nemours was thought of for his Queen, whom 
he actually efpoufed. Thofe who had pufhed him upon thefe 
Defigns, and who had no other View than that of governing 
the Kingdom at their own Will under his Name, began next 
to infufe Jealoufies of his Brother, Don Pedro; the pre- 
fumptive Heir of theCrown; and are alfo faid to have en- 
gaged him in fuch other low and fhameful Intrigues, as obliged 
the Queen after fhe had cohabited with him for fix Months, 
to retire to a Convent for the Prefervation, as fhe affirmed, 
of her Honour and her Life.: The Infant Don Pedro, con- 
fidering the Incapacity of his Brother, the confufed State of 
publick Affairs, and his own great Peril, determined by the 
Advice, and with the Affiftance and Confent of the princi- 
pal Nobility, to fecure the Perfon of the King, and to take 
upon himfelf the Adminiftration of the Government. This 
was accordingly done, and not long after the Queen left her 
Convent, ‘and a Difpenfation having been obtained from the 
Court of Rome for that Purpofe, efpoufed the Prince Don 
Pedro, who removed Alphonfo to the Ifland Tercera, where 
he kept’ him confin’d under a ftrong Guard ; but caufed him 
to be treated with the Tendernefs which he owed to a Bro- 
ther, and the Refpe& that was due toa King. He was per- 
fuaded by many to have aflumed that Title himfelf, but he 
inflexibly declin’d it, conrenting himfelf with the Title of Re- 
gent till his Brother died, which was in 1683. This is the 
very beft Account, that, from comparing the moft authentic 
Hiftories, we have been able to obtain of this Affair; for as 
to the Stories that are found in fome fecret Hiftories and pri- 
vate Memoirs, they feem to .be deftitute of all Foundation 
in Truth, fince if Don Pedro had been inclined to get rid 
of his Brother, and to make himfelf Mater of the King- 
dom at any Rate, he might moft certainly have done it in 
the Confufion of the firit Revolution, or not long after he 
was fent to Tercera ; but as he did neither, but fhowed him- 
felf in all other Refpeéts a religious and virtuous Prince, 
there is no Caufe for giving Credit to thofe Sufpicions, which 
fanciful or malicious Writers have publithed, 


King 
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King Pedro had by his firft Queen, who had been his Bro- 
ther’s Wife, only one Daughter, and for fome Time before 
her Mother’s Death, fhe was confider’d as the Heirefs of the 
Kingdom, and while fhe was fo confider’d, a Marriage was 
treated for her with the young Duke of Savoy; nay this was 
carried fo far, that the Portuguefe Flect, was actually fent to 
the Coafts of /taly, in order to bring over the intended 
Bridegroom ; but that Prince changing his Mind, the Fleet 
return’d without him, and the Intanta dying fogn after this 
Difappointment, the People of Portugal violently follicited 
their Sovereign to think of a fecond Marriage, which indu- 
ced him to efpoufe the. Princefs Maria Sophia, Daughter to 
the Elector Palatine, by whom he had Iflue “fohn Prince of 
Brazil, and the Infants Don Franeis, Don Antonio, and Don 
Emanuel. ‘The King continued for.many Years to govern 
his Subjects with great Juftice and Moderation ; and as a long 
and crue] War had wafted his People and his Treafures, du- 
ring the Reign of his Father, he was very careful to pre- 
ferve Peace, to encourage Agriculture, and to promote the 
Commerce of his Subjects. A little before the Peace of Ryf- 
wick, he offer’d his Mediation to Louis XIV. but received 
fuch an Anfwer, as fhow’d plainly enough that France was 
refolved to reject it with a kind of Difdain. The Portuguef 
Monarch thought fit to pafs by the Affront for the prefent; 
but it afterwards coft France dear, fo dangerous a thing itis 
for Princes, tho’ ever fo powerful, to treat with any Degree 
of Contempt fich as are equal to them in Rank, tho? infe- 
rior in fome other Refpects. When Philip V. mounted the 
Throne of Spain, the Friendfhip of Portugal became not 
only expedient, but neceflary. Upon this Occafion, Louis 
XIV. was as obliging and civil, as he had formerly fhewn 
himfelf haughty and proud; and tho’ Don Pedro had already 
refolved on the Part he was to take, yet confidering how 
foon, and how eafily he might be crufhed by the Forces of 
the two Crowns, he enter’d into ar Alliance with King 
Philip, and this for various Reafons. In the firft Place, it 
gain’d Time, and deliver’d him from prefent Danger ; in the 
next, it gave him an Opportunity of obtaining good Terms, 
which might be of Ufe to him on another Occafion ; and 
laftly, he obtained by it fome prefent Advantages, which 
were very beneficial to .his Subjects. Yet — 
this Treaty, he refufed, tho’ warmly preffed by the Frenc 
King, to acknowledge the Title of the Son of King ‘James 
to the Crown of Great-Britain; which thowed plainly enough, 
that in making this Treaty he had follow’d his Intereft ra- 
ther than his Inclination. P 
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As foon as the general Confederacy was formed againft 
France, and it clearly appeared that. the Allies meant to fet up 
another King of Spaz, the Portuguefe Monarch demanded of 
the French King, purfuant to the late Alliance, a Fleet of 
thirty Sail of the Line, anda large Sum of Money. He knew 
well enough, that as Things then ftood thefe Demands could 
not be complied with; but he wanted .a Pretence for breaks 
ing that Lead, without breaking Faith, and this did his 
Bulinefs very effeGtually 5 for as foun as the Flcet of the Allies 
appeared upon his Coaft, he thought fit to declare himfelf 
neuter, and not long alter made a Treaty with Charles Ill. 
whofe Claim. they fupported to the whole Spani/h Monarchy, 
By this Treaty he ftipulated for himfelf very great Advantages 5 
for the new King waseto efpoufe the Infdnta of Portugal, 
though but a Child of feven Years old ; feveral Places were to 
be yielded to him on the Frontiers of Spain; fome Conceffions 
were likewife to be made in the Judies and America; and he 
was to. have the Affiento of Negroes, which had been alfo 
granted him by his former Treaty with King Philip. In con- 
ideration of thefe ‘Terms, he agreed to receive King Charles, 
and to affift him-with Forces, for the Recovery of his Kings 
dom, for which, however, he was to have large Subfidies 
from the maritime Powers, and a good Fleet to protect his 
Coafts. A few Days before King Charles arrived at Lisbon, 
died the Infanta, who was to have been his Queen ; but this 
made no Alteration in the Meafures that bad been concerted, 
his Portuguefe Majefty refolving to profecute the War as 
he had promifed; but before any Steps could be taken for this 
Purpofe, he was removed by Death, December 9, 1706, 
when he had lived fifty-eight, and, from the Death of his 
Brother, had reigned twenty-three Years. 

John V. the prefent King of. Portugal, fucceeded his Fa- 
ther, and purfued his Steps very exactly; notwithftanding the 
Spaniards furprized- the Town of Alcantara, and made the 
Garrifon Prifoners df War, almoft befoge he was warm in the 
Throne. The Affiftance he gave the Allies, brought the 
Spanifh Monarchy twice td the Brink of Ruin; and though 
moft of our Accounts fay, that the Portuguefe Soldiers be- 
haved but indifferently in that War, yet this ought not to be 
underftood as a national Reflection, farther than as long 
Peace, great Wealth, and much Luxury, are capable of cor- 
rupting any People. For it may not be amifs to inform the 
Reader, that the greateft Part of the young Nobility, who 
were Officers at this time in the Army, were but Frefh-water 
Commanders, and who from leading indolent and sebonenet 
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Lives at Lisbon, were come to make their Fortunes by thei 
Commiffions. It was no- great Wonder therefore that they 
behaved but indifferently, or that the poor People who obeved 
them ‘followed their Examples. But that this was the jole 
Caufe of their Misbehaviour appears from hence, that after 
the fatal Battle of Almanza many English Officers were obliged 
to fill up, and fome raifed their whole Corps amongft the 
Portuguefe; and from the Mouths of thofe Officers I have 
heard, that fuch Men, when in our Pay, behaved in Time of 
A@tion as well as any Men could do, and were'befides fo fober, 
fo diligent, and fo attentive to their Duty, that what was 
at firft done from Neceffity, became Matter of Choice. ‘This 
I thought it was but Juftice to mention, ‘as the calumnious 
Reports to the Prejudice of their Repatation are already com- 
mon enough in Print. At the Clofe of the War, King ohn 
made very high Demands upon the Crown of Spain; for he 
knew well enough that Abatements might be made at any time, 
gnd he very rightly judged, that by afking a great deal he fhould 
be fure to get fomewhat,’ as he really did, both in Europe-and 
in America, befides'a Compenfation for the Lofs of his Negro 
Contra&. But after all, it-fell very fhort of what he had iti- 
pulated with King Charles, though perhaps the Peace he made 
with King Philip, in'1715, might be very. near an Equivalent 
for what would have been allowed of his Treaty, if King Charles 
had fucceeded, and become the peaceable Pofleffor of the Spanifh 
Monarchy ; as there is a wide Difference between what Princes 
are ready to promife in their Diftrefs, and their Readinefs to 
perform, when it is in their Power to difpute the Performance. 


[To be continued.] 


The EN D of Numser XXXIV. 


N. B. In the laft Number, Page 249, after the Words— 
had ever feen—dele the Full-point, and put a Semi-colon. 





